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ABSTRACT ' 

This paper reviews the history of ccntrastive 
analysis (CA) against the baclcground of its objectives and its 
present problens and presents an outline cf procedures vliich seen to 
be necessary to make the methods meet the objectives xf applied CA. . 
CA in the United States was closely ccn^etrted with structuralist, 
which wa? an obvious cause for later critic ism « The culminLa^tiaj point 
came at the Georgetown Boundtable in 1968, after. which Ametican CA « 
slowly died^ttt* Interest was revived in Europe^ however, 
particularly in Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, Romania, and Hungary. , 
The main areas Qf CA which have caused' criticism are the following: 
t1) relevance for language teaching; (2) structcralism and CA; (3) 
the turmoil ia tKe theory of grammar; {H) the theory an^ methodology 
of CA; and (5) the nature of the criticism,' CA must be expanded 
beyond 'qontipa^^ing grammatical elements, to contracting elements of . 
communicative^coapetence. The communicative approach in language ^ ^ 
teaching necessarily leads to contrastive discourse analysis. CA will 
have^to be expanded. in the following areas: (1) linguistic research 
(in phonetics, syntax, semaintics; lexicon, text); (2) 
psycholinguist ic Research; and (3) contrastive sociolinguistic 
studies.. fAutiior/CFJO ^ * . ^ 
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• INTRODUCTION ' ^ - 

-1,1 a 

T Since the adoption of the tenn 'contrastive *1 inguistics ' to^descnbe 

C3 a certain type of comparison between two or more languages, this field 

liLf * ^ 0^ lingui'stlc, ana lysis h^s been subjected t& both great expectations and 
• severe crttfclsm.' Host of the recent liter^ure concerning^ contrastive 
analysis (CA) gives the impression that contrastive linguistics is in ' 
the grip of a'severe crisis after a boom in the earlV 1960s. Yet the cri- 
sis, if there is one, exists at the level of theoretica.! discussion only, 
^ and contrastive linguistics has progressed rapidly at various centres of • 

active research. . ^ ^ - ^ 

The 'crisis* is at least partly due to, a paradox between the theo- 
• retical basis of CA*'and its objectives. As an explanation of this para- 

dox, reference can be made to the, past-'hi story of CA. In this paper, an 
attempt Is made to review the history of CA against the background of 
its objectives' and its present problems and to present an outline of 
procedures which seem to be necessary to make the methdds'meet the ob- 
jectives of applied CA. Pragmatic and communicative criteria will be 
(^introduced for this purpose. * " ^ ~J 



CONTRASTIVE 'ANALYSIS PAST AND PRESENT ^ 

The history of CA remains to be written. Only a number of highly , 
cursory discussipns are' available (Di Pietro 1971:vii-xv, 9-12, Fisiak 
l975,.Ru^iecki 1*976, Jackson 1976); these sketches give only a pale re- 
flection of the work of the past decade for the reason that these his- 
tories mostly stop at the Georgetown Round Table Conference devoted to 
CA'(Alatis (ed.) 1968) and the active research into CA in Europe is, not 
given the attention which it deserves. In the same way, the work being 
^ done in a number of Eastern European countries is neglected in 5,^eral 

Q , ' sunmaries and criticisms of CA (e.g. Corder 1975, Dirven ^576, Sanders 

Q A slightly different Finnish version of this paper has appeared in 
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1976). Only tj<s:^^\AO^\f'io^X^ accomplish more than niere listing 

of the projects; the material concerning the objectives and results will 
- have to be collected from a numbeijof conference reports (particularly 
Filipovic (ed.) 1971, Chitoran (ed.) 1976) or reports ^jiT 'specific con- 
trastive problems in the series published by various projects. CA had a 
twin starting-point, although this has not always been /ecognlzed. This 
concerns both the contrastive type of linguistic analysis at the turn of 
» the century and In the thirties (see Pislak 1975:341), and the beginnings 
of modern CA in the forties XVr\^s 1945, Trager 1949). The theoretical 
obj.ectives were almost entirely forgott^ in the wake of Weinreich*s ^ 
(,1953) and Lado's (1957) work. For a long time, their idea that learning 
- difficulties are equal io the difference between the systems of the two 

languages contrasted remained highly Influential la^contrastive analysis. 
In addition, Lado's statement (1957:vii) to the effect that patterns 
which will, or will not, cause difficulty can be predicted and. described 
"by comparing systematically the language Snd culture to be learned with 
the native language and the cujture of the student" (which was later to - 
beTIfled the^ Strong Hypothesis for CA) may ,be consid^e'd as one of ^ the 
prij||ary causes of the controversy which ensued in the 1960$. Today, twen- ' 
ty^ears later, it is rather dif^icuTt to see the point Jn Lado'^s blue- 
eyed optimism and one can even venture to express the doubt that Lado 
never intended his. remark to be taken as categorically asi'some critics 
of CA have taken it; it is to be remembered, however, that, in the late 
fifties, modern soclol inguistics and psychol inguistics did not exist. 
Lado's ^phasis on the comparison c^f _cuJ_tures^was mostly forgotten; yet 
it is there that we can find a cliie for a modern revision Of the con,- 
trastive hypothesi^^Side by side with cultural contrasts Lado also 
* * stresse^^^^the^iniportanc^ of the psychological aspects of la nguage 'learning. 
_ -^~The ea>ly stages of modern contrastive linguistics can be connected 
with th<J American type of structuralism, which is another obvious cause 
for later criticism. The culminating point was, on the one hand, the pub- 
^ lication of tfie Contrastive Structure Series in 1962-T965 .and, on the 
other^^the>, Georgetown Round Table Conference in 1968. The Contrastive 
Structure^5er1es was primarily designed to help ^Jj^Jangua^ge teacher in 
his probl^s*. The volumes which were pubT^lshed ipeflect the transfer 1n^ ^, 



linguistics from pure structuralism over to trahsfonjiatlonal grammar. It 
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is ominous inr-'a sense that to this day thej^^^fel|n(6s r^4i<i'the last. 

; ■ 




The Hungarian project has expanded rapidly in the last few years: the 
approach Is eclectic (see DezscJ and Stephanides 1976). Problems of theory 
and methodology have attracted quite a lot of attention in Yugoslavia and 
Romania but so far the results have been fairly traditjo/ial . ' 

. No 'complete* contrastive granmar has been published. Th~e introduc- 
tory^ Poll sh-fnglish contrastive grammar,^ which is in press in. Poland, is 
primarily a tex'tbook of contrastive linguistics based' on TG (Fisiak et al. 
1975). The book by Burgschnidt-and 6<5t2 (>974) is, despite Its name; a - 
general introduction to CA» not a German-English grammar (see. James '1976) . 

^ Several ftbvf projects have been started in the 1970s,, The Swedish- 
English^^ltiCastive studies project (SECS) in Lund concentrated on error 
analysis. Analyses with English have also been launched in JyvSskylS 
(Finnish), Copenhagen (Danish), and-Leuven (French). All of fhese apply 
eclectic 'methodology 'and aim at, practical ends. An important centre in 
the field is the Mannheim I-nstitute of the German language, ^here German 
is contrasted with Frencti, Spanish, and Japanese, anibng others (Stickel ~ 
I 1976). ^ . ' • ' 

Most of the introductory material on CA is availabTe in a number of 
conference r,eports (e.g. Alatis (ed.). 196«, Filipovic (.e<t.) 1971, Nickel 
(ed.)^ lS71,->974,-'Xhitoran (ed.). 1976"). Di Pietro made an attempt to re«- 
view contrastive linguistics for pedagogical purposes on tlie basis^of TG 
(Oi Pietro 1971); l^r applied purposes the book contains only rather 
scanty material. Krzeszowski 'sf contrastive generative grannar (1974) is 
an important landmark in %he history of contrastive theory formation; it 
leads the way towards ffill deeper CA. By the mid-seventies, a clear pic- 
ture of the influence of TG granmar on contrastive analysis has developed 
.(ieiLiptnsk^M975).'' Several. ,TG problems have proved* fruitful from the 
theoretical poih^of view while the number .of practical applicatjons has 
remain^ed small (see van/Buren 1976, Kohn 1976). Fqr the time being at least 
it is too early to t^l if a TG approach to CA^will be ar\y more fruitful 
for applied purposes than structuralism. The major reason for this maybe 
the simple fact that applications of linguistics are not reaTly""possi'ble 
unless the study starts from the problems and tries. to, find but if there 
i^s anything in linguistics that might be useful in solving them. Purity 
of theory is thus secondary. 

The^ literature concerning CA is vast. The most recent bibliography 
(Sajavaara an<t Lehtonen (ed.) 1975)contains some 1,000' titles for the pe- 



'c&raplete* contrastive presentations of any two languages and that the 
studies between English and French and between English and Ryssian were 
never published.^ . » . . ^ 

The Georgetown conference struck^he heaviest note of criticism and 
fcfr many people this note seens to have subsisted as the last word about 
CA; in roost cases the criticism has been accepted without further Cj3tisid- 
ering the jievelopment which led to it. The Georgetown conference also 
introduced error analysis *(EA) .as a 'contestant' to CA. the discussion * 
which follows is unnecessarily garbled by views .wh-^ch see these two types 
of analysis as opponents. The re-evaluation of CA went on at ;the Pacifit: 
Conference on Contrastive Linguistics and Language Universale, which wais 
held in Hawaii in 1971 (see Whitman and Jackson (ed.) 197p. * - <• " 

While American contrastive linguistics slowly died -but as af result 
of srevere criticism, the interest in this area of 1 ingulfs tic study was 
re/ived in Europe. The Genrferi-Engl ish PAKS in Kiel^ later in Stuttgaj«t, 
the Polish-English project in Poznan, the Serbo-Croat ian-Engl ish ^pVoject 
in Zagreb, the Romanian-English project ffi Bucharest and the Hungarian- 
English in Budapest (see Filipovi>I (ed.) 1971) were launched ia^ the mid- 
sixties. All of the projects imt ally announced pedagogical appTJcaijons _. 

as their major objective^ from the very beginning, howev^,''fKe research 
carried out under their auspices covered Widely different areas. The 
PAKS project concentrated on the problems of applying transformational- ^ 
generative grammar to CAJKdnig 1971); after/ some promising work the 
project J was disconti'mjed due to a lack of funds^^JTbe Polish project has 
been highly productive (see Kawinska (ed.)T976). It has orientated to* 
wards thejnore theoretical aspects af CA for the past five years with- / 
. in tMi framework of ^generative semantics. Pedagogical applications are 
few in number. / ^ ^ 

The Zagreb project avns at more practical objectives, which is're- 
fleeted in a separate pedagogical repoKs series (e.g. Fil jpOvic (ed01974) 
In the beginning, the results - as voluminous a$ thbs'e-of t^^ Polish pro- 
^ject - were rather conventional as a result of a close adhe/er|ce to a 
translation corpus bu( more recently the analysis has followed develop- 
ments in 1 ingui Stic* theory more closely (Filipovic 1976).^From the very,,, 
beginning the Roma n-Engl ish project sought ways of ayjdiding the tradition- 
al contrasting of structures and has approached error anarlysis with psy^ 
cholinguistic starting-points (Slama-Cazacu 1971a; 1974, Chitoran 19761? \ 
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riod of tha. past ten years, ar\<l the bibliography is by no means exhaus- 
tive. Ther,e also exists a recent bibliography of error analysis' (Palraberg 
(ed.) 1976). 

Traditional CA is characterized by the methodological principle that 
the structure of the languages to-be contrasted will have to be descibed 
first by means of one and the same theoretical model, and these descrip- 
' tions are then contrasted for the specification of similarities and dis- 
similarities. In most cases, the procedure is one of the following five 
(see, e.g. KUhlwein 1975:85-86): (1) the same categories ''of the two Ian- 
guage^ are contrasted; (2) the equivalents for a certain category of the 
target language are sought in the source language; (3) rules or hierarch- 
ies of rules in the two languages are compared; (4) the analysis starts 
from a semantic category whose surface realizations are sought in the 
languages to be contrasted; and (5) the ar»Jysis starts from various uses 
of language. 

REASONS FOR THE 'CRISIS* OF CA _ ^ ^ " 

Despite the^fact th^t'lnbst of the literature criticizing CA der^es 
its information from dated material, it is quite evident today that trad- 
itional CA has been unable to soIvjB the problems which have been^seTTor . 
applied CA. Most of the criticism centres j^9UiKr' the ^)apers presented at 
•the Georgetown conference and taj^fis--rts^ri.ving force from. the strong 
hypothesis of CA^^As^Late-rfoie mid-seventies, there still appear re- 
^vtews or tXin which post-Georgetown developments have been disregardec 
•(see e.g. Sanders 1976, Dirven 1 976) ^ James 's paper (1971) refutes most 
of the points taken, up in the criticise i^ the 19^. More attention 
should however be paid to criticism which starts ^m the fact that an 
importan-t part of CA has bj^n much too abstract as compared to its ob- 
jectives (Slama-Cazacu 197V,.Bapsch 1973).- 

^' The reasons for criticism can be found in the histi^ry of CA, in the 
heterogeneous nature of the criticism itself, in the theoretical and 
methodological problems of CA, and in the general problem^ of linguistc 
theory. The areas causing criticism can be classified in the following 
way: 

i 

(1) relevance foVlahguage teaching: - ' . 

(a) the predictive nature of CA; 
'i^ '.(b) language -teaching methodology and CA; 
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(2) " structuralism a^d CAv \ " • 

(3) the.tumoil in the theory of grammar; 
- (4) , the theory.^nd methodology of (A: 

(a) the prol^em 9f equivalence; 

(b) the theor^f t^rans^e»-; ' * ^ 

(c) the independence of linguistic description^; V 

(d) the abstract nature of the analysis; 

(e) the static rwitur^ of >the analysis; 
^ (5) . the nature'of the criWism 

It is somehow contradictory that at the same time as'CA is severely 
^ criticized it appeals to more and more research-workers all over the world. 
E?ch one of the above points will be discussed separately below. 

ReWi/ance jo/t tdnguagz tzackLng. - The first phase of CA in the n 
United States can be connected with objectives relevant for language teach- 
ing, as implied by the first statements by Fries (1945) » In most cases, 
however, traditional CA produced results which weJie-either platitudes known 
to every experienced language teacher or such aljstract contrasts that their 
application for language teaching purposes seemed fruitless. Most of the 
results were of the ty^ which could be reveajed easily by means of error ' 
anafysis, and it is not surprising th^^proponents of EA w^re able to gain 
ground. This resulted in a lengthy d.iscussion about which of the ,twp should 
be preferred to the other or which of the two "should be subordinated to 
thfC othBr - whether CA is subsidiary to EA o> the other way rounds To a 
certain extent, 'the djstinction between the 'strang''and 'weak' hypotheses 
of CA cleared the air (Wardhaugh tjg/o) , but by th^ end of the 19704 it has 
-become quite evident that 1 inguisticCA-cannot solve all the problei||Of 



language learning because not^aW^f t;hem are linguistic. 

The obvious cpo'wctToirof CA with the mother tongue of language learn- 
^*^?^ther pdirit of criticism because in this way CA was seen 
to' conflict with the audio-lingual method of language teaching. The con-* 
flict derives f rom^ a misconception about the role of CA in the service of 
language teaching: applied CA does not necessaVily mean that CA is takert 
to the classroom. 'The idea that a bilingua-1 method automatically means 
the acceptance of contrast ive methodology Is also wrong: bilingual teach- 
ing does not necessarily imply CA; in superficial contrasting it may even 
be misleading. ' 

ERLC 7 ,^ . ^ 



St\uctuAaJLum and CA. - The early phases of CA are closely reletfed 
to American .structuralism, and many of the early contrastive analyses 
were written under the influence of the Blooraf ieldian type of structur- 
alism. Structuralism lays a strong* emphasis on jlifferences between lan- 
guages, and when it became evident that CA cannot concentrate on dis- 
tinctions alone but should pay attention £o similarities, structuralism 
turned out to be a rather odd beifelloW. It is worth pointing out in this 
context, however, that American structuralism, as advocated by Sapir and 
Whorf, also sowejd the seeds of the research on language universals. Since 
it was considered essential for successful CA that the two languages were 
f^rst described in terms of one and same model and strupJturaHsmr Tor'^ts 
part, concentrated on features which were language-specific, it was not 
surprising that structural CA could not succeed- in meeting the applied 
objectives. • 

* * 

The. tuAmoAJi in thz thzofiy aj gnxxsmoA.. - The history of\ontra'stive' 
linguistics shows that the descriptions of individual languages which 
have been adopted for CA have changed in accordance with the development 
of linguistic theory. This is, for instance, reflected in the Contrastive 
Structure Series, where the structuralistic approach of the early analy- 
ses is replaced by a TG model in the later ones. Several of the projects^" 
launched'in the course of the/>ast ten 'years have remained eclectic with- 
out adhering too closely to ai^ one of the existing theoretical models , 
(e.g. the Romanian-English prolect and the Serbo-Croatian one). The only L 
one which has taken a firm stand in thi5 respect is^the polish-English 
project, which is based^ on generative seraantics. For 'theoretical, CA it 
makes no difference whi£h one of the existing models is selected V it^ 
fulfils the demands of descriptive adequacy; the best model is obviously 
the one wh-ich explains a wider range 6f parameters (see Fisiak et 
1975). This does not necessarily mean, however, that this kind of model 
serves applied purposes as well. * 

. Today, the problems of syntactic theory 4 re g/-^ater tha\/tfen yeacs 
ago, anrf there atre few people today who are willing to predict in which 
direction Syntactic theory will develop in the next few years; there is 
no generally accepted model for linguistic description, which also implies 
that thVre are not (and will not be in the very near future at least) 



any complete descriptions of any two languages according to qne and the* 
sam^^model. Since it is n^t-jwisible to make use of descriptions of this 
kirvd for CA,^ the^ipst;/task awaiting a contrastivist has'been the de- 

, scriptjpiwrthe relevant languages, whiQh* has been an obvious cause of 

, problem^ of, various kinds. 

One more conflicting ingredient was introduced by the realization 
toy/a^rds the end of the 1960s of the fact 'that a sentence which is'sepa- 

rated from its context is not an exhaustive starting-point for lingDistic 
dlscusrslon. . - - 

• < ■■ , c ' ' \ „: 

Tfie tk9j>KiS cirtiiJiitthodaiQgi^-Ct<^^* -.Discrepancies and c.ontradictions 
in contractive methodology have been a ielf-evident instlgatOF fbr crit- 
ICS. ^ • • 

(a) Contrasfive analysis is mostly huil* upon tAcuxi^&tain zqiUva- 
tcnc^ as established by a bilingual informant. At a crude level of ana- 
lysis, translatioh" equivalence series' as a satisfactory basis of con- 

- tra^ting^ but it is' not unambiguous as a theoretical concept (see, e.g., 
Bouton 197§).. The interrelationship between form and meaning remains, a 
burning pr^oblem Respite attempts to solve it (Marton 1.968, Krzeszowski 

J971, 1974:11-14). There is' no safe methQd for the 'specification of the 
surface categon^es which correspond to certain deep semantic entities 
(cf. James 1976). What this implies in practice is that cOntrastive pres- 
entations result in pa^rallel descTriptTons at best of pairs qf languages. 
It does not seem -possible to solve^these problems before vie are able to . 
establish a hierarchy of various grammatical, referential, national, 
sociolinguistic and textl inguistic factors necessary tor the interpre- 
tatioo of"ibwnmunicative intentions. ^ 

(b) Under the influence ^f Harris (1954), on th|,one hand,.^^ thfe • 
psychology of l^arnji(g,"6n'the other, th6 th^Ky oft^an^icA has played \ 
aj important i^ble*in the jJevelopment of Erf and applied CA. Negative trans- 
"fer,'i >e» intecferenc e, is expected to- rrsuTtJn erroneous forms in the - 
language of the learner. Simjlar to the problems connect^ wttfTtrans- 
lation eqtJivalenee, it has proved rather difficult to tell* which kind of 
units and at which leveV thi^tmsfer^tak^S-JiUce (*see Slama-Cazacu 1971, 
Jaines 1976 )^ ^foreover , it is difficult to draw a boundary between tptcr- 

"Terence profXer and various unconscious jstrategles whose purpose is to make 
the foreign-language learning task easier (for Vthoh)ugh iscussion of 



the problems involved see Kellerman 1977). / 

(c) ' The IwL^pztdzMiz oi thz dOiCJUptf/nii of^ structures in tvyo lan- 
guage!, which ii considered essential for CA, is illusory only. All ma- 
jor grammatical models have been created in close adherence to descrip- 
tions of certain indiy.idua^ languages (see James 1976); describing (Tther 
.languages by using such model^ already means contra^sting* of ?Sie kind, 
and the independehce of such a descripti04i is questionable. How reliable* 
any further ctontrastive^analyses between these languages are rtemairvs a^ 
serious tfieoretical ..problem.. ' " 

(d) The cd)6tftact tuvtuAz of the analysis has afways been a fruitful 
source of cfiticfsm. It 1% obvious that oftly rarely can a solution to the 
prOblemsof^jangua'ge^ teaching be found in CA which is purejy linguistic? 

^ll^ttteproblems are not linguistic\ Yet CA can be'blam'ed for its abstract 
natuce («^^ Slama-Cazacu 1971, Bausch 1973) only if contrastive linguis- 
tics Is regarded as ^a field of applied 1 ingui sties , «*nd there is no reas- 
on to do so. Theoretical contrastive linguistics is clearly a branch of • 
'theoretical linguistics. If the area' of appl iedO inguistjcs is expanded 
-to cover the application of .a grammatical model to the description of 
an individual language, most contrastive work falls within this area. It 
is rather (difficult, however, to draw the boundary between theoretical 
and applied. research unless all research with'a definite^ objective out- 
sid^purely scholarly interests is considered as applied research (see 
Barrera-Vidal and KUhlw'ein 1976:7)^ 

"Tradittonal tA has also been too abstract in another sense: it has 

r 

been too far removed *from th'e reality of a language .learner. The research 
hal ncet started from the problems which t teacher or a learner may have • 
had:- applications have been, expected to result like parasites from theo- 
retical contrasts (see Sharwood Smith 1975; qf. Bausch and Raabe 1975 
and Wilkiw 1972),. Despite finel>i formulated objectives, CA has too often 
Tjecoroe art for art's sake. Cont?a'^tive pr^ojalems have been discussed m * 
^ vacuum without any cleaV link with the problems raised in the state- 
ments concerning the objectives, or in many cases tj^eoretical CA; which 
has an autonomous status as a self-stfficient discipline ^Tthout^'aLny ^" 
consideration of possible app'l ications, has been^niade for the purposes 
of language teaching and has then been criticized for not having appli- , 
cations in language, teaching: this kind of ^criticism has been justified 
if the contrastivlst s themselves havje been unable to see the distinction 
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between , theoretical and applied CA. ' ' ^ j 

Many theoretical contrastlve descriptions are based on models of 
linguistic competence. Such models hav^e not, however, been designed to 
predict how this competence is re'flected at the performance level of an 
• individual "usi^r of the language. For theoretical- purposes a descriptive 
^ ^adequacy of the model is necessary: a theoretical ar\aiysis can never be 
, eclectic (Fisiafc 1975:345). For appji^d- purposes no such preconditions 
arc necessary. * , \, * * \^ 

y-" " In some models the decoding process of the communication theory has 
been used to describe the'probleifis of foreign ^ingliage learning and there- 
by extended to cover CA (see Chitoran 1970, Nickel 1971). In such models, 
'the contrast between th> soiirce language and the'target language is^'seen 
as a continuous active. process which is supposed to be reflected in 'both 
the didaotio and methodic progranwing of teaching. This approach does not 
. * solve the ba's icpr obi ems^con netted with the abstract nature of those lin- 
guistic descriptions which are not conmec^ed to the conwunicative fimction* 

Applied contrastive linguistics aims at selecting from all the mate- 
rial available the elements which are necessary for a certain specific pur- 
pose* In most cases this means that linguistic competence will haye to be 
correlated to perfonnance^ the meaningful use of linguistic and other para- 
meters in various cowimihicative tasks. ^rom a. contrastive point of view • 
it is important-to see wh^t decisions the speaker has-tomake to produce 
a foreign-language utterance instead of a native-language one on the basis 
of one and the same set of concepts and <ommunicative intentions (cf. 

'Marton 1974). - • . # 

« 

(e) Traditional CA is based on tpo i,tAtit a view of the inter-lingual 
contrasts. It is static in a number jof ways: (1) The variation of natural • 
languages is disregarded, mainly because the descriptions of individual 
^ languages are based on the scholar's competence or normative descriptions.* 
(2) The source ^language and target Tanguage are considered to be equal as 
far as the student is concerned (see, however*, Fisiak 1975). (3) the learn- 
er'^sjwsition in^ relation to the target language (as well as'to the source 
language) is regarded as stable; yet an elementary learner is in a position 
w^that of an advanc^ le/-ner (for an intferesting discussion 
nction.as regards the lexicon, see'Mart^ 1977), a child's, 



different from 
of this distinction. 



position is dilT^erent from 'that of an adult, etc. While the proficiency 
^n the foreign language increases, the learner's stand in re.latiqn to both 
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lan^ages changes radically. (4) Not much attention ha*s been paid to the 
roles of the speaker and ^ hearer -and the con^ant shifting of these 
relies in a*coninunicat1ve siiuation. The psychological and neurological 
Aspects of, the process of production and that of perception remain un- 
/ known for the most part; it seans probable that the theories based on 
the cojnrounication theory ^hich regarded these processes as equivalents 
of encoding and decoding are not correct. Production and reception cannot 
be considered reverse processes, mirr or image s of each other. The native 
speaker seems to rely on a capacity of predict io^n v^hietr iT. derived ,fr(5m 
his experience with the language. Perc^tion actually m'Sans parallel 
construction of th^ sentence by means of all available ci^^s. both lin- 

.guistic and non-1 inguistic . 

It is quite evident today that rquch more attention shduld be paid 
to the different roles of the speaker/hearer for i; he purposes of app1ie<J 

'conVastive'analysis . 
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Tfie nr^u/ie oi *th(L cujUdi^im. Most of th'€ criticism of CA has' 
dwelt on the f^ct that CA has been unable to meet the objectives which 
were set for it in the fifties.* Few critics have stopped to question' 
whether *CA was'actually able to, pfnppint linguistic structures whose 
analysis would pro.duce des^>ed^resjlts. It is clear today that early CA^ 
did not meet its objectives » but ^t is difficult to tell where it realty 
went wrong. What was definitely not wrorTg w^s.«the basic idea of contrast-* 
ing languages, the evidence of ^transfer and interference even at a rath^^ 
superficial level of analysi,s' is so plentiful that >t cannot be ignored. 
If the^ba§ic assumption was not wrong» wjiich implies the validity of a 
contrastive Analysis hypothesis, then the source of the problems will 
have to be sought in the ways and means of'carr^in^ out the task of'^con- * 
tra^'ing languages: t^. only^conclusion which can be drawn from a dis"*^ 
cushion like thi^ is the insufficiency of the- study of the linguistic 
paraineters for the solution of the problems which CA wa$ expected to 
untangle. , » * . 

In many cases, error analysis was offered as aid in the methodplogic- 
al crisfs of CA7see» e.g^, Grucza 197^): it was considered either a? a , 
replacitent for CA' or as a prTna*-/, level of analysis to which CA was to 
be. subordinated. Yet many proponents of EA failed to see that applied CA ' 
and EA are both methods who^se target is one and the same: the problems 
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connected with 'the learner's language'. Several.scholars'jnterested in this 
area have expressed the opinion'that CA should begin with ^he investiga- 

tion.of the phenonienon for which it was originally created, i.e. inter- 

' ' ^ — - — 

fei^nce (see, e.g. Slam^-Cazacu 1971, Bausch 1973). TheJgmamafTP^ngl ish 
co'ntra stive project has successfully appHed^tMr'pnrKiple in its contact 
--analysis (see Slama-Cazacu (ed.) 1975) . - , , , 

In the' last few VWrs, proponents of error analysis have ^iven .up the 
one-sided description of learners' errors fn favour of the study of inter- 
Unguage (approximate system). In this way, a rather static basis of ana- 
lysis has been replaced by an analysis of the processes of language learn- i 
' ing; the learner's language is no longer seen as an erroneous form of the' 
language but;, as an Itat de (lai£ecie^(Corder 1972, 1975). p 

It is certainly wrong to assume that Cfli and EA are subsidiary to each 
other or that they only complement one, another. Rather, they are tWb, fields 
of imquiry within a vast entity, the research into the problems of learn- 
ing' strategies. The main emphasis should be put on the whole <ff the learn= 
er's" language; CA and'AE should be,correlated to each otKer within this 
framework (they cannot be separated); furthermore, they should be corre- 
lated to the gi&neral principles of communicative networks. 

, COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE , ^ 

In the linguistic discussion^^f the last few years, the original 
ChapSkyan borderline between competence and performance has been disin- 
t^rating, mainly under the influence of soc^oTittgfJistic research. Lin- 
guistic competence - most of the attention has^enVocused on grammat^ 
ical competence - is now seerf to be a* part of a wider entity; the entire 
CDwnunicative behaviour of the human being is now under^scrutiny. Emphasis 
lies oh- utterances in contexts where they are made (see Campbell and Wales 
1970). Grammatical competency has been replaced by communicative compe-^ 
tence,-^ich means the ability to commiinicate Verbally and non-verbal-ly .» 
if^^cul turally restricted contexts. Furthennore, communicative coj^petence 
is ap element irfa wider e,ntity,. sociocultural competence (see D>rven et 
aK 1976:2), but for the purposes of the present discussion this distinc- 
tion can be disregarded. The same concerns the distinction between "commu- 
nicatiy^ competence and communicative behaviour (Piepho 1974:12). (For 
various terminological artd related problems connected witir*the concept 
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Communicative competence consists of granwatlcat competence and 
pragmatics, A major p^art of linguistic research has so far centred round 
^ the problems of granwatkal competence involving various aspects of the 
interrelationship between form and meaning. Communication is a form of 
social behaviour which cannot be separated from the context where it 
r takes place and where the participants in the communicative act are in- 

volved in constant interaction; pragmatics can be considered the set of 
rulesfor such an interactional behaviour. It can be likened to a game; 
language structures correspond to various pieces and the rules to rules 
of the game: 

Speech conwunication is a series of events resembling a game 
in whi^h each time we make a move we have to produce for ourselves 
the piece weMntend to move. It is difficult to tell what is more 
• important in the game: if we do not know the pieces used in the game 
(reco^ize phonemes of a foreign language in speech), we cannot in- 
terprlj the moves of our opp<Jnent even if w6 know the rules of the 
gamfrv if we are not acquainted with the rules of XMe game (for in- - 
^ 'Stance, the phonological structure of words in the language), the 
mere skill of recognizing the characteristics of the pieces is not 
sufficient; if we are noV^bleto shape our pieces sothat_the^f>- 
ponent^can recognize our ftfoves, it will be d itijjcu^t^r 'our oppo- 
nent to grasp the meaning^g^:OTn^'t7Tr5nTTM~lTi the game. Just like 
the game of_chess, ^f>eeCnc(5mmuiTi cation ^s a game played by two peo- 
ple whose respective moves always take place ifi response to those 
* of the fellow player. In a* speech game it is equally important for 
us* to understand what our fellow speaker means by what he says as 
it is for the speaker of a foreign language to understand the mean- 
ing of our message. The purpose of the speech game is not however 
to checkmate the oppone>it.(Lehtonep, Sat^vaara and May 1977:12.), 

In communicative situations, the pragmatics, i.e. the rules of the 
. game, consist of various parameters related to psychoUnguistics (e.g., 
* V the attitudes of the speaker and the .hearer and possibft tWrd parties 

• . , towards the speech situation), to social psychology (e.g,. the roles of 

'^he participants), and to sociol inguistics (e.g., various norms involved). 
In interactional behaviour it i*s necessary. for the participants to r^og- . 
nize and heed each other's communicative intentions. Communicative behav- 
y iour is based on a number of rules, 'conversational .postulates', which-* 
are seldom ignored (see Grice 1975*, Gordon and Lakoff^975, Lakoff 1972). 
For the time being, we have not yet got enough information about the rel- 
evance of all the different parameters which are present at a communica- 
/ tive aqt (see in partUular Solopentia-Eretescu 1974). The following list 

is not exhaustive: speaker, heSirer, time and place, code (broken down to 
^ various components), channel, various prerequisites of the speaker-heai;^r 
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(knowledge of the world, knowledge of the other parties of the speech 
event, social relationships and roles, including various rules of polite- 
rtess and hierarchies, .norms, understanding of earlier messages, most of 
which is normally covered by the concept of presupposition) , intentions 
of the shaker and the hearer, affective states, non-verbal elements of 
the conmunicative act,"" and problem-solving capacity (see Wunderlich 1971, 
Oirven and Radden 1976:63, Fawcett 1973:8, ^Baur et al . 1975, Hennig and 
Huth 1975). In many cases, the verbal part of the message may be so gar- 
pled that It remains unintelligible to persons who are not acquainted 
witli at least the majority of the parameters listed above. 

Ttie coiTinunica.tive approach has meant that language is no longer stud- 
ied a: a. 'grammar', abstract, divorced from its user, but is approached 
as a means of human interaction. In this respect^ language follows the 
sai^e rules as other types of behaviour, and the description of how peo- 
ple use language will have to be correlated to our knowledge of man's 
overall cognitive "behaviour and perceptive capacities. For language teach^ 
ing, ^he communicative approach has meant the connection of linguistic 
elements with njeaningfuj speech acts and with contexts where speech acts 
are made. Today n is also clear that the situational approach to Ian- 
^uage teaching does not really mean aiiy thorough change m the grammatical 
and audi61ingual method unless some s'ort of a notional br functional sys- 
tem is intrt)duced at the same time. The speech acts will have to be con- 
nected with contexts ,^^t^t^i^trt of research is "needed in the ordering 
of various notional, referential, sociol inguistic and contextual factors. 

Tl\e conmunicative b^aviour of^a speaker of a foreign lang[uage could 
be viewed through the concept of 'fluency', which is often used to de- 
scribe the high-level performance of a good foreign-lajpguage learner and 
which is often, wrongly, connected with the production' of a certain rate 
of speech^ Cnfer^a such as lack of hesitation and pauses, length of sen- 
tenceS, absence of^^02^/>etc.^re also often mentioned, but there »s no 
• scientific defiriitiony of fYliency (see, however^ Leeson 1975), 

Fluency cannot however b'e^ a^roached fromnhe speaker^s point of view 
alone:* the communicative situation will "have to be observed a^ an entity 
in which the hearer has an important function. The speaker'^, perforflfiance 
is conditioned by'the hearer's performance, i.e the linguistic and other 
cues the l-atter receives from the speaker or independently brings into the 
mtunicative act; is also conditioned by. the alternation of the roles of 

V 
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speaker and hearer between the participants in the act. 

Fluency necessarily implies quality of performance which consistfe of 
' a^multipl icity of factors (this list is not exhaustive and should be /con 
sidered only as an indication of the complex nature of the problem; /see 
' also Lehtonen, Sajavaara and May 1977:20-22). 
Linguistic factors: 

(1) phonological and phonetic factors: absence of phonetic arid pho- 
, nological errors, also as concerns suprasegmeyfital features, va- 
riations- -itrptH^nnanc^^ mastery of perceptional cues (sqe Leh- 
tonen in this volume), etc.; ' ^ 

(2) syntactic factors: absence of syntactic Errors: capaci ty/ of gen- 
J / ^ . V * ^r"' ' ^ fi^^^flO?^ " tter**ie'e$ f o. f u 1 f i 1 the ccflBW n ojj^t i v eji er^ 

(3) sdnantic factors: ^war^ness of the intefr*elati onship 
tax and semantics? and of the fjifluencerof extralingui 
on language; 




.)ekejBJi.^- 
ic factors 



(4) lexical factors: mastery of the "vbcaburary necessary jfdr lingui's- 
tic behaviour in a given situation ^for hjgh^ releyint sVntag- 
matic problems see Harton 1977); \ ..y^^^^^ 

(5) textual factors: sensitivity to cohe^iojar'ell ipsiS|/^}Je|'ixis, etc.*" 
Psychological (neurological) factors: 



(1) absence of phonological distortion br^u^t^abpuf by 
brea'thing rate and noise caused by tension;/^ ^ 



increased 




(2) absence of psruses and hesitation not allowed by natjivJe speakers/ 
(as a result of insufficient linguistic competence/Jor various psy- 
chological factors such as 't'fensioh or shyness). | 

Sociolinguistic factors: ^ , • ^ 'I 

(1) awareness of social judgijiefnft necessary* for the p»pductioji of 
acceptable utterances given situatfS'rt; | 

> (2) sensitivity to various soclolingui^tic, cultural and environmental 
features including those whicrf a^if*!* based on interpersonal rela- 
tionships; ^ I 

(3) correct interpretation of the varieties of languaje and the func- 
tional values of i^^rance; v 

(4) ability to make th^necessary judgments and, decisjionsx within the 
time constraints of the communicative situation; the >imit$ are 
set by the speaker/hearer Interaction, which for its part is con- 
ditioned by a complex of internal (personal and r on-personal ) and 
external parameters. \^ 



Existence or non-existence of fluency cannot b€ ^attributed to any >, 
single'one of the^e factors or even a combination of them. Hesitation 
and pauses as well as false.starts and rephras4ngs are quite natural fn 
native-speaker |f)erfonnaRce;« it is wrong to assume AaV a-foref5Ln-lan- 
guage performance would be any diff^ent AiDiAJ^TfTof U]e sentence is 
an indication of the fact that the speaker\overns the gertecative and- 
recumve powers of the language, which, However, i^s only one Ingredient 
of fluency. The phenome*rf^sketched above a*pproach comnunicative compe- 
tence: it is impossible to distinguish fluency from corrtnunicative com-- - 
petence. * 

COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE AND CA ^ * . ^ 

-.J* , nBfive language of a speaker and*tfie foreign languages, whjqh he 
may speak caji be regarded as parts of his communicative competence: learn- 
ing, a foreign language means expansion of this competence over to the area 
of another code^ We c?n expand" HaUiday's (1975) analysis of the learning 
of LI and tal'k'about 'learning "how to mean* in another code, another lan- 
guage. This implies that many af the parameters, which were discussed in 
the preceding chapter remain more or less ^unchanged , CA should therefore 
be directed to elements Of communicative,cpmpet§nce which will have to ^3 
be changed as toojpared to LI competence to make L2 competence operative ' 
(cf. MartOjft 1974") r Since communicative competence includes a wide range 
of eldi\ej)t$ which are outside grammatical competence* it is now evident 
that traditional CA failed to serve the purposes of applied linguistics 
simply for, the reason that contrasting, grammatical competence is.^ highly 
insuffici'ent; ev§n if we wanted to devote our analysis to linguistic ele- 
ments in.CA, the results of this analysis should be correlated to the ' 
Qther aspects of communicative competence. ■ ^ 

The comniunicative approach necessarily leads to contrastive discourse 
analysis. Contrasts of -structures which are carried out in laboratory con- 
ditions will always remain abstractions from the applied point of view^,^ 
and It is therefore necessary to study all the various factors of commu- 
nication and the communica*tive act which make it possit?le, or 4mpo$sible, 
for the participants to understand the messages:^ Traditional CA has been 
much too simple" fcr th4s*, and it has postulated^cqntrasts which are far 
frob the psychol inguistid reality of bilingual language user. Tho psychp; 
linguistic Contrast takes place in. the form of a'cobtactrin^ the *mi'nd' 
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of the language learner. Hor^ver, the speaker and the hearer nave been 
considered frora. one and the. same angle: for contrastive^ communicative 
purposes, it is to be r:e«e»bered that the role of the student asV speak- 
er is highly different from his role as a hearer (see Lehtonen, Sajavaara 
and May 1977:1 exi 9). ^ . ' 

CA will We to be eJ^Aded to the^^following areas: ^ ' 
(1) Lingu^tic Kue/XAbh is needed in various subdisciplines of lin- / 
gu^istic analysis (phonetics, syntax, semantics, lexicon, text). It is not 
sufficient, however, tb'analyse the systems of the two languages as mere/ 
parallels. Instead, these systems will have to be brought side by side / 
in relevant conttexti for making observations on parameters which affect/ ^ 
the intelligibility of piessages in communicative situatiftns. This impHes c 
research on th^'Ll and L2 discourse of the same informants and on thetr 
verbal ^nd non-verbal communicative behaviour with native and non-native 
spea^cers of tjie target<Unguage concerned. The whole of the discourse 
must be obsfer^ved, both corrtect and errcfneous elements.' Particular at- 
^tentibn should be.paid to 'featured which tiring about a 'foreign accent* 
(see Jqnner 1976)? , . , ' ' * * 

(2) ?6ychUt^UAlhc^^ti>iaAch (the boundary between this area and 
the types of research mentioned above is not categorical) Will include* 
investigations into the type? of hesitation and pauses allowed in L2 
discourse without the communication, being twisted and into the effects 
of h^sitation'and shyness in LI ^nd L2, particularly as related to in- 
sufficient* 1 inguistic competence. .Contrastive psycholinguistic studies 
oi various attitudinal and.-emotive factors are also needed. 

(3) Contrastive socLotXftQiM^c htadioj, are needed of the social 
decisions which a speaker-hearer fSs^xpected to make. for his utterances 
to be acceptable in given socia] situations. We need 'contrastive infor- 
mation about the ipfluence of the variation in the two languages on the • 
language contact and about the influence of various Tunctions of lan- 
guage. The roles of the speaker-hearer (including the role of the for- 

. eigner) and various norms affecting communication will have to be in- 
vestigated frofn a contrastive angle^ Jhe time factor deferred to above 
,is an- important sociolingutstic fjictor: v/e will havje to investigate how 

* For the methodology and practice of contrastive discourse analysis 
' see Lehtonen, Sajavaara and Korpimies 1977. t 

/ ' \. ' ' -18 ' . ^ ' . . 




fjrfe;Such>' ^ 



because 



, iHuch tinie the speakers have as conditioned by the\ situation •and' the speak 
er^hearer interaction in' order to make decisions as regards the imple- 
nier^tation of thg'ir communicative intentions. 

CONCLUSION . ' 

Language has several ritualistic and convei^roril el 
Wanents are easily overemphasized in' foreign ^^angbage t( 
• of their stable character (this was tle^rly evident ih the .audi oil ngual 
■ethod). Instead of a ritual, language should be seenlthe way Halliday ' 
V( 1975) sees it, as a potential, and language teaching should aim at a 
highly efficient use of this pote^itial. This concerns the mot)*er tongue 
and the foreign/second languages* alike. Language was compared above to 
a game which may be governed differently (>y different jpeople depending 
on their 'different capacities: the rules aVe the same for everybody lljt 
the tactics and strategies applied may differ considerablyr The rules 
vary from language to language,, and it is quite evident today that tra- 
ditional CA has only scratched the surface'of this complex of rules, the 
linguistic and conrounicative behaviour of the human being. CA may be 
criticized for this, but this does not mean that the contrastive hypoth- 
esis has ho validity. 
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